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Twenty-four preschool children (aged 3-3 to 5-6) were studied to test the 
efficacy of newly developed phonemic-visual-oral materials in the correction of 
articulatory problems. All subjects were given an articulation test and a battery of 
five tests to measure auditory memory span and intelligence. Twelve children received 
50 sessions of instruction, 1 hour long, using the new materials based on the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet and structured to cover auditory discrimination, sound sequencing, 
j visual discrimination, phonemic synthesis and analysis, and rhyming. A control group of 

j 12 was exposed to traditional articulation therapy procedure. The experimental group 

made significantly fewer errors in articulation after therapy than the control group 
j based on the Goldman-Fristoe Filmstrip Articulation Test (p=.05). No significant 

j difference was found between groups in auditory memory skills and intelligence 

[ scores. Conclusions were that the experimental, visual -symbol approach has great 

potential in the modification of misarticulation. (RP) 
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USING THE INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET 
TO IMPROVE ARTICULATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The normal child must cope socially and emotionally with 
new situations and challenges in order to take full advantage 
of the school learning experience. The youngster who enters 
school with an articulatory deficit must face additional 
obstacles in making this ad justment--obstacl es which may well 
retard both his educational achievement as well as his social 
adjustment. It would therefore be highly desirable to provide 
these children with maximum opportunity to perfect their 
articulatory skills prior to school entrance. This point has 
been emphasized as being mandatory particularly in the manage- 
ment of culturally disadvantaged children. Raph (1967) recently 
stated that while children of disadvantaged minority groups 
have formerly not been brought to the attention of the 
psychologists or speech pathologists prior to school entrance, 
once in school their language deficiencies have imposed a problem 
of such severity and magnitude as to render ineffective whatever 
special services the school might provide in dealing with their 
needs. For deaf children and brain damaged children, the 
necessity of. early treatment is generally accepted. The need 
for early identification and remedial programs for these 
individuals -ailU. considered mandatory. The articulatory defec- 
tive child, however, is not given the same consideration. 
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Approximately 7 % of school age children exhibit problems 
of misarticulation. The highest incidence of this disorder j 

occurs in children in the kindergarten and primary grades. 

There also appears to be a sharp increase in articulatory 

1 

maturation during the first two school years. This observa- 

j 

tion has provided the rationale for the widely adhered-to 
po 1 icy of postponing early therapeutic management for young 

I 

children with mi sarti cul ati ons . Consequently, it is quite' 
common to find public school speech therapy programs giving a 

\ 

low priority status to articulatory defective children in the 
kindergarten, first and second grades. ! 

There has been some question as to why children increase j 

i 

1 

in articulatory proficiency in the seventh and eighth year of 

j 

life. Some writers have suggested that this improvement is j 

the result of maturation of physiological and auditory skills. 

One area, however, that has not been subjected to thorough I 

investigation is the role of reading readiness training and 

early reading experiences in facilitating this articulatory 

maturation. It is conceivable that the intensive auditory ; 

training and phonic orientation that the child receives during 

his introduction to reading may be significant factors in j 

explaining the increased momentum in his acquisition of mature 



patterns. ] 

It is the contention of the principal investigator that 
speech therapy for preschool and primary grade children has 
been delayed due to the procedural limitations of our therapy j 
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programs for immature children. At present, the speech therapy 
approaches must rely primarily on the auditory channel as the 
main avenue of stimulation and this form of stimulation is 
relatively abstract and frequently ineffective for the pre- 
schooler. 

The methods of remediation, to be successful, must be 
carefully formulated to best meet the needs and abilities of 
the child. A child with a speech disorder in the form of 
articulatory inadequacy is faced with various difficulties 
in modifying his inadequate speech behavior. He must first 
of all, learn to produce correctly tne phonemes of the language 
and then to be knowledgeable in the proper placement of these 
sounds within words, sentences, and finally general conversa- 
tion. A child who presents a speech pattern substituting the 
sound t for k. must not only learn how to produce the proper 
phoneme, but must then know where and when to produce it. 

For example, a child saying the word tat. for ca^ not only 
must learn to articulate k correctly, but in addition, must 
learn that it exists at the beginning of the word cat.. 

Correct word production, therefore, would be dependent upon 
correct phoneme order as well as correct k articulation, 
otherwise the resulting verbal products could be the words, 
act , or tack as well as cat. To learn these skills, the 
present techniques necessitate auditory training as a primary 
vehicle for speech modification. The value of the auditory 
avenue of stimulation, however, is not being minimized or 
questioned. Its effectiveness has been demonstrated, but its 
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common denominator between articulation disorders and reading 
disabilities. The nature of this relationship is still 
undefined. It is generally agreed, however, that speech 
sound discrimination, auditory memory span, auditory acuity 
and vocal phonics are necessary components in the acquisition 
of both speech and reading skills. Experts in both speech 
pathojogy ^nd reading disorders indicate that deficiencies in 
these audi tat^tunctions ma y retard the development of either 
one or both modes of functioning. In strengthening either 
articulation or reading skills, one might logically predict 
an improvement in the other area. 

There seems to be sufficient theoretical and research 
evidence to justify an investigation of the effects of 
associating visual symbols and their phonemic correlates in 
articulation therapy. Traditional orthography with its 
irregularities and inconsistencies does not lend itself 
in relating phonemic events to visual symbols for young 
children. This symbol system often promotes confusion in 
both young children as well as some adults. A vi sua I -symbol 
system which would relate in a one-to-one fashion to the 
phonemic elements of speech, avoiding spelling inconsistencies 
while still closely relating with traditional orthography 
would seem to be extremely valuable as a vehicle in articula- 
tion therapy. The initial teaching alphabet (i.t.a.) seems 
to provide the basic ingredients for this type of articula- 
tion training, i.t.a, introduced in England by Sir James 
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Pitman, consists of a repertoire of 44 visual symbols, each 
representing essentially a single phonemic element and each 
having a strong similarity of form (especially in the upper 
half of the symbol) to traditional orthography. In addition, 
the English educators have been sufficiently Impressed with 
the results yielded by l.t.a. to Incorporate this alphabet 
Into their school system. They have reported results with 
the use of this alphabet which seems to Indicate a superiority 
In teaching reading skills as compared with the .use of 
traditional orthography. This success is evident not only 
In school age children, but also in children of three to* 
five years of age from lower socio-economic backgrounds. It 
Is Interesting to note, however, that although there has been 
a great deal of work carried out on the use of i.t.a. in 
many reading programs in this country, there has been no 
systematic Incorporation of a phonetic alphabet of this type 
Into speech therapy programs designed for preschool children 
with articulation errors. 

A major function of this grant was to devise a program 
which would demonstrate the feasibility of using i.t.a. 
symbols as an adjunct to traditional speech therapy proced- 
ures with preschool articulatory defective children. The 
initial focus of this program, therefore, was the development 
of an approach which would aid in strengthening the associa- 
tion between phonemic events and their visual and kinesthetic 
correlates. Such associations would then provide the 
articulatory defective child with a basis for multi -sensory 
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attack mode in the establishment of correct articulatory 
patterns . 

Material s 

To test the efficacy of this phonemi c- vi sual -oral approach, 
the development of a rudimentary set of teaching materials 
was required. Speech therapy materials were developed and 
structured to cover five major areas of training: auditory 

discrimination, sound sequencing, visual discrimination, 
phonemic systhesis and phonemic analyses and rhyming. This 
program commences with the presentation of a single sound and 
its corresponding i.t.a. symbol and progresses systemati cal 1y 
through all of the symbols. Synthesis of the elements into 
syllables, words, sentences and stories is therefore carefully 
structured. The program is graded in difficulty so that the 
materials are presented in a controlled manner allowing the 
child to start at a level at which he can function success- 
fully and progress^ through more difficult stages of articu- 
lation. New materials and sounds are programmed into the 
lessons at the rate at which a child can learn and incorporate 
the sounds. Basically, the child is trained to be aware of 
the function of phonemes within speech so that he can analyze 
and synthesize these sounds properly into his general conver- 
sational speech. The visual modality incorporating i.t.a. 
symbols serves as the major form of stimulation used to 
facilitate this training. 

Materials included in this articulation training program 
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are: 1) a therapist's manual defining the general philosophy 
of the experimental approach and 54 programmed therapy lessons, 
(see Lessons for Speech Pathologists)* 2) 38 stories devised 
to Identify and characterize each of the i.t.a. symbols employed 
(see Lessons for Speech Pathologists), 3) five filmstrips 
illustrating the 38 stories, giving character to the i.t.a. 
symbols (see accompanying filmstrips), 4) a series of programmed 
workbooks to be used by the children at home (see Child's Work- 
book and Index), 5) a parent's index describing the activities 
to be carried out with their children at home (see Child's 
Workbook and Index), 6) materials to accompany lessons for 
speech pathologists (see Appendix G; two sets of the actual 
materials have been sent to the U.S. Office of Education. 

The kits would include those materials listed in the Appendix.) 

The lessons for the speech pathologist were developed 
for group therapy presentation, but will readily lend them- 
selves to modification for use in individual therapy. The 
following section describes some of the general activities 
that were programmed into the lessons and workbooks. 

Areas of Training 

The first area, visual discrimination, is structured in 
such a manner as to train a child in gross visual discrimin- 
ation and then to progress to finer discrimination tasks in 
order to differentiate among the visual symbols of the i.t.a. 
system. The child first works with pictures and geometric 
designs and then advances to matching and comparing letters 
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of the alphabet which involve fine visual discriminations. 

The second major training area emphasizes development of 
auditory discrimination. The activities employed for this 
function progress from gross auditory discriminations, such as 
differentiating between a bell and a drum, to fine discrimin- 
ations requiring differentiation among similar phonemes. The 
visual and auditory channels are stimulated concurrently In 
these activities so that the child does not have to rely 
completely upon his auditory modality alone to make these 
discriminations. 

The third area involves training in sound sequencing. 
Early phases of this work requires the child to imitate and 
reproduce sequences of sound, such as those produced by a 
drum and triangle, a series of drum beats, clapping and other 
gross sound sequencing activities. Subsequently, the child 
is asked to imitate sequences of phonemes and retain‘them in 



correct sequential order in order to improve auditory memory. 
Sound sequencing activities are included in each of the 
programmed units because of the relative importance that this 
area seems to bear in learning correct articulation. The more 
concrete visual stimuli seem to substantially reinforce the 
child's ability to correctly sequence phonemes and facilitate 
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auditory memory. 

The fourth area of training comprises activities designed 
to train phonemic synthesis and analysis. The child is trained 
to blend individual phonemes to produce whole word configura- 
tions. He is trained to understand the relationship between 


















the word and its component parts in order to make closure to 
achieve the whole word concept. The use of i.t.a. symbols has 
a distinct advantage in aiding the process of synthesizing, 
since it provides a phonemically consistent visual system 
which reinforces and facilitates auditory memory. 

The training in phonemic analysis commences with the 

identification and oral production of phonemes in words and 

\ 

progresses toward the synthesizing of phonemes so that the 
child becomes more cognizant of individual phonemes inherent 
within speech stimuli. 

Finally, the concept of rhyming is programmed into this 
approach in order to train the child in word structure and 
the similarity between and among words. 

In summary, the activities comprising this program were 
devised to train the child in visual discrimination, auditory 
discrimination, sound sequencing, phonemic synthesis and 
analysis and rhyming. The program provides for a high degree 
of sound stimulation through interesting and colorful program 
materials. The preschool children can be stimulated via 
visual, auditory and kinesthetic channels in order to reinforce 
the learning, discrimination, and sound sequencing of defect- 
ive phonemes. The process is analytical in nature and depends 
heavily on auditory training and concurrent oral production 
utilizing the i.t.a. symbols as a primary vehicle of learning. 
This approach seemed to offer some possible aid to speech 
pathologists working with preschool children with severely 
defective articulation. 
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METHOD 

| Pilot Investigation 

j In order to study the feasibility of the materials developed, 

a pilot study was designed to investigate the effectiveness of 
this approach in the training of preschool articulatory defective 
| children. A total of 24 children was derived from the diagnostic 

and therapeutic resources of the clinical program of The Bill 
; Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center. The criteria for subject 

j selection included: 1) chronological age between three years 

three months and five years six months, 2) presence of a functional 

i 

articulation disorder which was defined as a defect in articulation 
with no apparent organic basis, along with no apparent abnormalities 
! in language or visual-motor perception, and 3) an articulation 

problem which was classified as moderate or severe as defined by 

I articulatory performance on the Gol dman-Fri stoe Filmstrip Articu- 

lation Test (1967). 

The subjects selected were randomly divided into two groups. 
Twelve children were placed into the experimental group to 
I undergo the newly developed experimental treatment procedure, 

I 

j while an equal number of subjects were assigned to serve as the 

| control group to be exposed to a traditional articulation 

i therapy procedure similar to the training program outlined by 

\ 

K 

| Charles Van Riper (1963). These two treatment groups were further 

subdivided according to the degree of severity of articulation 

I 

i 

< 

r 
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problem into two groups consisting of children with moderate and 
children with severe speech defects. 

Prior to the initiation of the experimental and control 
treatments, all subjects were carefully assessed for their 
articulatory abilities. This was accomplished by the use of the 
Gol dman-Fr i stoe Filmstrip Articulation Test. In addition, all 
subjects were exposed to a battery of five tests to measure 
auditory memory span and to determine intelligence. Auditory 
memory span was evaluated by the use of the digit span and 
sentence test obtained from the revised Stanford Binet Scale, 
Form L. 

Three measures of intelligence were also included in this 
battery; two were non-verbal measures and one was a verbal test. 
The tests employed were the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test, the 
Geometric Form Drawings, and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test. The data obtained prior to therapy for both the experi- 
mental and control groups can be seen in Tables 1 and 3* 

The experimental and control groups were exposed to an 
equal number of therapy sessions. They were seen for approx- 
imately 50 one hour sessions. These sessions were of a group 
therapy design in which six children participated. 

The speech pathologists participating in this project were 
chosen on Jthe basis of their competence as speech clinicians 
by virtue of both their training and experience. These 
individuals had been experienced in traditional therapeutic 
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approaches and had the skill and sensitivity necessary for adapting 
to the new experimental procedure as well as the control treatment. 

RESULTS 

The main function of this study was to compare the experi- 
mental and control articulation therapy treatments in terms of 
their effectiveness in changing inadequate articulatory slcill in 
young children. This measurement was achieved by comparing the 
change in the number of articulatory errors that occurred 
between the time the program was first initiated with the results 
obtained when the experiment was terminated. (See Table 1) The 
differences in the change in the number of articulatory errors 
that occurred following therapy were calculated for both the 
experimental and control groups. The comparison of these 
di fferenceiscores can be found in Table 2. 

The resulting scores on the measures employed to assess 
auditory memory span and intelligence obtained on the children, 
both prior to the investigation and at its termination can be 
found in Tables 3 and 4. The results of this general assessment 
failed to reveal significant changes in score following either 
the experimental or the control treatments. 
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TABLE 1 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF ARTICULATION ERRORS 
FOUND IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
PRIOR TO AND FOLLOWING EXPERIMENT 



Group 



Average Number of 
Articulation Errors 
Prior to Experiment 



Average Number of 
Articulation Errors 
Following Experiment 



V 



i.t.a. (experimental) 



49.08 



23.50 



moderate 

severe 



41.33 

56.83 



21.00 

26.00 



traditional (control) 



45.80 



29.50 



moderate 

severe 



42.22 

49.40 



33.00 

26.00 
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TABLE 2 



MEAN REDUCTION IN ARTICULATION ERRORS 
UNDERGOING ITA AND TRADITIONAL 



AS OBSERVED IN THE CHILDREN 
THERAPEUTIC PROCEDURES 



$ 

i 




Group 



Mean 

Reduction 



Standard 

Deviation £ 



* 
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i 



Severe Articulatory 
Def ecti ves 



i c t . a . 
traditional 



30 c 83 
23.40 



Moderate Articulatory 



i 



Defectives 



1 a t • a " 

trad i ti onal 



20 . 33 

9.20 



1 



Moderate and Severe 
Combined 



1 a t a a • 

traditional 



25.58 10.92 

16.30 7.94 
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DISCUSSION 

f 

In general, the following preliminary findings have been 
supportive of the value of the experimental approach In the j 

following respects: 

A) A greater degree of Improvement as measured by 
performance on the Gol dman-Fri stoe Filmstrip Articulation ] 

Test was observed In the experimental group. When pre- j 

therapy articulation test results were compared with post j 

treatment measurements, It was found that the children i 

In the phonemic visual-oral program showed a mean j 

reduction of 25.58 In the number of articulatory errors 
recorded, while the children In the control group exhibited 
a mean reduction of only 16.30 errors. (The number of 
errors was computed on the basis of phoneme and position 
In words--for example, defective production of the /k/ 
phoneme In Initial, medial and final positions would 
count as three articulatory errors.) The difference 
between the two means was subjected to analysis and the 
difference was found to be statistically significant at 
the 5 % level of confidence. 

B) The children In the experimental group learned the visual 
symbols and related them to their phonemic correlates with 
great speed and facility. They are now consistent In 
saying the correct phonemes in word and sentence context 
when stimulated by the visual symbols. 
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C) Greater interest on the part of the children has been 

observed in response to the phonemic visual-oral program. j 

This interest has been manifested by a higher degree of 
regularity in attendance and responsiveness within the { 

group sessions. 

D) Children in the experimental group have exhibited longer 
attention spans and minimal occurrences of hyperactivity 

and di stractabi 1 i ty . ! 

I 

E) The parents of the experimental children have shown 
greater interest and consistency in carrying out the 
assignments in the home program. 

i 

I 

F) In the analysis of change that occurred between the j 

pre and post measurements for auditory memory skills and 
intelligence scores, no statistically significant dif- 
ferences were obtained. Neither the control group nor 

the experimental group revealed significant gains in the 

test scores following speech therapy. i 



CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The results of the present study suggest the potential 
value of a phonemic alphabet in articulation therapy for four 
and five year old children. This experimental approach which 
rely! heavily on the use of a vi sual -symbol system similar to 
the Initial Teaching Alphabet has the potential of greatly 
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aiding in the modification of mi sarti cul at ion . On the basis of 
the preliminary data obtained, this experimental technique seemed 
to be responsible for a larger number of corrections of misartic- 
ulation than was obtained with an approach based on auditory 
training as the primary vehicle of modification. The effects 
of this procedure with children exhibiting strong visual abilities 
would probably be greater than those obtained from auditory 
training alone. The culturally disadvantaged child, who usually 
exhibits poor auditory function with relatively stronger visual 
skills, might respond better to this type of articulation 
approach. It must be pointed out, however, that additional 
data is necessary before generalizations can be made. In view 
of the present findings and the subjective feelings of the 
investigators, it would be necessary to test this technique on 
larger populations, over a longer time interval, imposing more 
stringent controls in order to strengthen and verify the data 
obtained on the present pilot investigation. 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of this project was to refine some previously 
developed materials as well as devise new teaching materials 
for the purpose of demonstrating the application of a visual- 
sound-symbol system to articulation training in a preschool 
population. In addition, a pilot study was carried out to 
compare this experimental articulation therapy procedure with a 
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more traditional approach based primarily on auditory training 
for preschool children. 

The materials developed for this project were geared to 
train the articulatory defective preschooler in auditory 
discriminations, sound sequencing, phonemic synthesis and analysis 
and rhyming. Programmed learning techniques were utilized In 
order to present these areas to the articulatory defective children. 

In order to reinforce the activities carried out by the speech 
pathologist, a programmed series of workbooks were devised to 
correspond with the therapy lessons developed by the investigators.^ 

The program therefore consisted of activities in lesson 
form to be carried out by the individual therapists, and the 
home program that the parents would employ to reinforce the 
activities undertaken in therapy. 

Following the development of the materials, a preliminary 
investigation was carried out with a group of preschool articu- 



latory defective children. A total of 24 children were included; 
12 children were given the experimental procedure, while another 
group of 12 received a traditional articulation therapy program, 
with main emphasis on auditory training. Approximately 50 one 
hour sessions were completed for each of these groups. The 
preliminary findings of this project revealed a greater degree of 
articulatory improvement in the experimental group as measured 
by the Gol dman-Fri s toe Articulation Test. The children in the 
experimental group corrected ten more phonemes than did the 
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children undergoing traditional articulation procedures 
difference was significant at the 5# level of confidenc 
must be pointed out, however, that no significant chang 
found in auditory memory or intelligence scores as a fu 
of the experimental and control procedures. 
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APPENDIX A 
Picture Cards* (146) 



i 





(P) 




1 


pig 


31 


1 a+ 


pig 


32 


2 


penny 


33 


2a 


penny 


34 


3 


puppy 


35 


4 


pipe 


36 


5 


pi e 


37 


6 


paper 


38 


7 


pencil 


39 


8 


pony 


40 


9 


pillow 


41 






42 






43 




(f) 


44 


10 


fan 




11 


fish 




12 


feet 




13 


fence 


45 


14 


face 


46 


15 


farm 


46a 


16 


phone 


47 


17 


f i re 


48 


18 


f i shi ng 


49 


19 


five 


50 






51 






52 




(m) 


53 


20 


mop 




21 


moon 


\ 


22 


man 


23 


mice 


54 


24 


mouse 


55 


25 


milk 


56 


25a 


milk 


57 


26 


meat 


58 


27 


mud 


59 


28 


monkey 


60 




61 






62 




(b) 


63 


29 


bee 




30 


boy 




30a 


boy 





*0n the back of these 
which refers to the 



(b) 




(z) 


bi ke 


64 


zoo 


boat 


65 


zebra 


boot 

bow , 

baby 




(g) 


bat 


66 


gum 


bees 


67 


goose 


buggy 


68 


gate 


bug 


69 


gun 


book 


70 


goat 


back 


71 


gi rl 


ball 


72 


glove 


bell 






bi rd 


73 


(d) 

door 


(t) 


73a 


door 


tub 


74 


doll 


ti e 


75 


dog 


ti e 


76 


duck 


toy 


77 


dol 1 ar 


toe 


78 


dish 


two 


79 


dig 


time 
town 
ti re 




(n) 


teacher 


80 


nose 




81 


night 




81a 


night 


(s) 


82 


nurse 


sat 


83 


kni fe 


soup 


84 


number 


seat 

see 

soap 


85 


(c) 


seesaw 


car 


suit 


86 


cow 


sun 


87 


can 


stove 


88 


cat 


seven 


89 


cap 




90 


coat 




91 


cup 




92 


candy 



pictures you will find 
corresponding word card 



93 


(c) 

cave 


94 


curl 


95 


coffee 


96 


calf 


97 


ki tchen 


98 


(h) 

hat 


98a 


hat 


99 


house 


100 


hill 


101 


head 


102 


horse 


103 


hammer 


104 


(1) 

light 


105 


1 eaf 


106 


1 amp 


107 


1 augh 


108 


leg 


109 


1 etter 


110 


(v) 

vine 


111 


vest 


112 


vase 


113 


violet 


114 


val enti ne 


115 


(sh) 

shoe 


116 


shovel 


117 


show 


118 


shell 


119 


ship 



a number 



♦All pictures with an (a) listing are either identical 
or similar to the picture preceeding. 
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Picture Cards (146) 





(r) 




(ch) 


132 


(w) 


120 


run 


127 


church 


web 


121 


reel 


128 


chicken 


133 


wig 


122 


rai n 


129 


choo-choo 


134 


wagon 


123 


rack 


130 


check 


135 


wi ndow 


124 


red 


131 


cheese 


136 


wel 1 


125 


rope 






137 


was hi ng 


126 


rabbit 






138 


watch 










139 


witch 




(j) 




(vowel s ) 






140 


jacket 


142 


*ppl e 






141 


jar 


143 


el ephant 








144 


eggs 










145 


eyes 










146 


owl 
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APPENDIX B 
Word Cards* (199) 



B1 


boi 


F6 


fee 


L7 


loc 


2 


bee 


7 


fie 


8 


lam 


3 


boe 


8 


foe 


9 


lip ! 


4 


boi) 


9 


f(a> 


10 


ieg j 


5 


bie 


10 


foi 


11 


lo)c | 


6 


beet 


11 


fat 


12 


laug 


7 


boet 


12 


fast 


13 


lo)c 1 


8 


beez 


13 


f el 


14 


lamp j 


9 


bat 


14 


fool 






10 


but 


15 


foot 


Ml 




11 


bug 


16 


faul 


mee j 

• I 


12 


bud 


17 


fan 


2 


mie j 


13 


bun 


18 


fens 


3 


moet 5 


14 


bus 


19 


foen 


4 


mat | 


15 


bel 


20 


fiev 


5 


munee 


16 


boel 


21 


filh 


6 


muf ] 


17 


booc 


— „ 




7 


meel j 


18 


baul 


i 




8 


mous 

l 


19 


baebee 


61 


good 


9 


mop { 

• 'i 


20 


bout 


2 


gaet 


10 


nues i 






3 


gODS 


11 


meet ] 






4 


goet 


12 


mile 


Cl 


coel 




13 


mud j 

j 


2 


C00C 






14 


m ae ■: 


3 


CG)d 


HI 


haz 


1 5 


men) | 


4 


coocee 


2 


hand 




] 

i 

> 


5 


caul 


3 


hat 




, 

nief 


6 


cou 


4 


had 


N1 


7 


cat 


5 


hop 


2 


niet 


8 


coet 


6 


hee 




j 


9 


caer 


7 


hiz 


PI 


'i 


10 


caufee 


8 


hoel 


pass | 


11 


cajh 


9 


hil 


2 


pig z : 




10 


hooc 


3 


pas j 






11 


hood 


4 


past j 


D1 


dig 


12 


hang 


5 


pup j 


2 


dot 


13 


hous 


6 


pupee j 


3 


dijh 


14 


hed 


7 


pool 


4 


dajb 






8 


poot 








9 


pfep | 






LI 


liet 


10 


pie 3 


FI 


feet 


2 


leef 


11 


Pig 1 


2 


fass 


3 


let 


12 


penee f 


3 


fcem 


4 


loef 


13 


poenee j 


4 


faem 


5 


laf 


14 


poep 1 


5 


fae 


6 


laec 







*0n the back of these word cards you will find a 
number which refers to the corresponding picture card 
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SI 


see 


VI 


vien 


2 


sie 


2 


vest 


3 


sae 


3 


vaes 


4 


soe 






5 


S(u) 






6 


S(u)t 


W1 


woz 


7 


siet 


2 


w(od 


8 


seet 


3 


W(i)l 


9 


seep 


4 


waul 


10 


saef 


5 


wauc 


1 1 


sat 


6 


wig 


1 2 


sun 


7 


wijh 


13 


sel 


8 


wojh 


14 


sael 


9 


wel 


15 


smaul 






16 


sail 






17 


SCflip 


Vowel s 


18 


seesau 


A 1 


cnqc 


19 


sajh 


2 


oil 


20 


sunz 


3 


ies 


21 


stoev 


4 


iz 






5 


eez 






6 


ass 


SHI 


Jhip 


7 


oif 


2 


JhcA> 


8 


ae£ 


3 


Jheet 


9 


ee£ 


4 


Jhaev 


10 


ie£ 


5 


Jheep 


1 1 


oe£ 


6 


Jhot 


12 


oof 


7 


Jkg)t 


13 


eezee 


8 


Jhee 


14 


iez 


9 


Jhut 


1 5 


az 






16 


oul 






17 




T1 


tee 


18 


and 


2 


toi 


19 


it 


3 


too 


20 


in 


4 


toe 


21 


an 


5 


tie 


22 


am 


6 


tun 


23 


ie 


7 


tuf 


24 


az 


8 


t(i)C 


25 


apl 


9 


taul 






10 


toun 






11 


tiem 


2.1 


ZCfl) 



THl Jhu 
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APPOD'H C 



Stories on Film Strips 



Film Strip 1 



1 P. Mooney Introduction 

2 Pete Pooch 

3 Eli Eel 

4 Fanny Fish 

5 Oopie Oops 

6 Molly Moth 

7 Oily Oink 

8 Oh Yes, Oh No 

Film Strip 2 


Film Strip 5 


9 


Beep, Beep & Boop 


32 


Ow Owl 


10 


Ada Ape 


33 


U Uke 


11 


Tillie Tiptoes 


34 


Road Runner 


12 


Ispy 


35 


Charlie Cherry 


13 


Sue Sour 


36 


Jumbled Jane 


14 


Ikie Imp 


37 


Thumbless Thelma 


15 


Zoo Zoof 


38 


Eng Engle 


16 


Agee Applebee 





Film Strip 3 



17 


Go-Go 




18 


Dan Diver 


19 


Will Wink 


20 


Ethel 


Egghead 


21 


No No 




22 


Unci e 


Up 


23 


Candy 


Cane 


24 


Happy 


Heart 



Film Strip 4 

25 Ollie Olive 

26 Loopty Loop 

27 Ooky Ook 

28 Vitamin Vine 

29 Off and On 

30 This and That 

31 Shaggi e Shoes 
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APPENDIX D 



Individual 


d Activity Material* 


(24 


Packages) 


SA1 


Ballet Shoes 


SA2 


Bananas 


SA3 


Butterf 1 ies 


SA4 


Clothes 


SA5 


Eggs 


SA6 


Flashcards 


SA7 


Flowers 


SA8 


Food 


SA9 


Footprints 


SA1 0 


Hats 


SA1 1 


Ice Cream Cones 


SA12 


Keys 


SA1 3 


Kites 


SA1 4 


Lemons 


SA1 5 


Lions and Patches 


SA16 


Money 


SA1 7 


OTi ves 


SA18 


Shoes 


1 Sequencing Material* 


SSI 


Badges 


SS2 


Bananas 


SS3 


Birds 


SS4 


Butterf 1 ies 


SS5 


Flower Poster, Bu 
Bu tterf 1 ies 


SS6 


Geometric Shapes 



♦There is one phoneme written on each article. 
All 37 phonemes, however, are included within 
each package. 

♦There are two or more phonemes written on 
each article. 
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o 

ERIC 



mm 
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APPENDIX E 

Sentence Strips (113) 



1 


le 


see 


ae 


2 


ie 


see 


as 


3 


ie 


see 


as 


4 


ie 


see 


as 


5 


ie 


see 


as 


6 


ie 


see 


as 


7 


ie .■ 


see 


as 


8 


ie 


see 


as 


9 


ie 


see 


as 


10 


ie 


see 


as 


11 


ie 


see 


as 


12 


ie 


see 


as 


13 


ie 


see 


as 


14 


ie 


see 


V 

as 


15 


ie 


see 


as 


16 


ie 


see 


as 


17 


ie 


see 


as 



<o4 

9 

l!n 




cLll3» 







18 see mie bee 

19 mie bee is big 




E-l 




25 


ie 


see 


tta) 


o> 


26 


ie 


see 


wun 


<cA 


27 


ie 


see 


too 


<od <o4 


28 


ie 


see 


as 


Pig 


29 


it 


iz 


mie 


Pig 


30 


it 


iz 


as 


big pig 


31 


mie 


pig gosz zig zag 


32 


ie 


goe 


zig 


zag 


33 


mie 


g(a)z gosz zig zag 


34 


mie 


goet goez zig zag 


35 


mie 


nasm iz ben 


36 


ie 


am 


as 


man 


37 


ie 


see 


as 


noet 


38 


it 


iz 


as 




39 


daniz 


in 


mie band tea) 
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40 


it 


iz 


ae big band 


41 


it 


iz 


mie cat 


42 


ie see ae 


: cat 


43 


it 


iz 


ae fat cat 


44 


see 


it 


goe up ae fens 


45 


cum 


too 


mee cat 


46 


ben 


iz 


ae boi 


47 


hee 


iz 


sic 


48 


hee 


iz 


in bed 


49 


hee 


haz 


ae hedaec 


50 


bob 


iz 


ae boi 


51 


hee 


iz 


ae big boi 


52 


hee 


iz 


nies too mee 


53 


hee 


noez 


ben 


54 


hee 


iz 


nies too ben too-; 


55 


looc 


at 


mee 


56 


ie 


am 


an eel 


57 


mie 


naem 


iz eelie eel 


58 


ie 


liv 


in ae see 


59 


ben 


iz 


ae big boi 


60 


bob 


iz 


; ae baebee boi 


61 


ie 


see 


ae peenee 


62 


bob 


i haz ae pensul 


63 


ie 


wont ae pupee 


64 


wil haz ae wagun 


65 


soo 


can not fiend ae nief 


66 


ie 


fel 


on ae hil 



67 mie blac cat iz hot 

68 hee had ae bad coeld 

69 foloe mee 

70 hee iz si lee 

71 hee laed on ae leef 

72 looc at mee 

73 looc at us 

74 hee iz nies 

75 cis mee 

76 ie see ae vien 

77 ie see ae vaes 

78 ie see ae stoev 

79 ie see ae fiev 

80 ie see £ seven 

81 ie see £ caer 

82 mie vien iz big 

83 giv mee ae stoev 

84 ie hav fiev mies 

85 ie am not fiev 

86 ie am seven 

87 hav ae coocee 

88 ie liv in ae hoem 



89 


moov 


up 


ae step 




90 


bob 


and 


paul went 


for 




ae 


wauc 


bie tom 1 z 


pond 



E-2 
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91 


bob 


and 


paul sau tom seeted on ae 


laug 


92 


hee 


had 


caut fiev 




93 


bob , 


paul and tom caut aiil fiev ^^4 


and ate Jhem 


94 


Jhu 


case 


iz in Jhu bocs 




95 


Jhoez 


boiz 


liec t(u> eet caec 




96 


Jhae 


at 


case at hoem 




97 


Jhae 


eet 


caec at plae 




98 


dca) 


y<ji) 


liec caac 




99 


S€6 


Jhu 


Jhip 




100 


Jhoe 


mee 


Jhu Jheet 




101 


Jhut 


Jhu 


w indoe 




102 


Jhien 


Jhu 


jhfl)z 




103 


l0)C 


at 


dadee jliaer 




104 


ie 


see ae mous 




105 


hee 


iz 


on Jhu hous 




106 


hee 


iz 


ae big mous 




107 


Jhu 


cat 


sau Jhu mous 




108 


Jhu 


mous 


iz gon 







Single 


Words on 


Sentence 


Strips 


109 


man 


man 


man 


'can 


no 


big 


pig 


big 


big 


111 


fat 


fat 


fat 


cat 


112 


boet 


boet 


boot 


boet 


113 


tie 


tie 


toe 


tie 
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APPENDIX F 



Cardboard Character Pictures (38) 



1 P. Mooney 

2 Pete Pooch 

3 Eli Eel 

4 Fanny Fish 

5 Oopy Oops 

6 Molly Moth 

7 Oily Oink 

8 Oh Yes, Oh No 

9 Beep, Beep and Boop 

10 Ada Ape 

11 Til lie Tiptoes 

12 I spy 

13 Sue Sour 

14 Iky Imp 

15 Zoo Zoof 

16 Agee Applebee 

17 Go-Go 

18 Dan Diver 

19 Will Wink 

20 Ethel Egghead 

21 No No 

22 Uncle Up 

23 Candy Cane 

24 Happy Heart 

25 Ollie Olive 

26 Loopty Loop 

27 Ooky Ook 

28 Vitamin Vine 

29 Off and On 

30 This and That 

31 Shaggie Shoes 

32 Ow Owl 

33 U. Uke 

34 Road Runner 

35 Charlie Cherry 

36 Jumbled Jane 

37 Thumbless Thelma 

38 Ing Ingle 



F-l 
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APPENDIX G 
Miscellaneous (10) 



P. Mooney Bag 



P. Mooney Stick 



Stamp Kit 



Stencil Sets No. 1, 2, 3a, 3b, 3c 



Felt Sounds 



Spinner Game 



Children's Workbook and Index 



Lessons for Speech Pathologists (54) 







